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respect to matters, such as kharaj (land-tax), on which the
sources are, relatively speaking, silent. Thus the kharaj is
levied on a piece of land regardless of whether it is owned
by a Christian or a Moslem. The kharaj rates are accord-
ing to the tax-bearing capacity of the land. Indebtedness
does not exempt from kharaj or jizyah as it does from
zak&t. The jizyah rates vary with the financial means of
the tax payer. The zakat of animals (sawa'im) is given
precedence over that of trade, because as al-Shafi'i pleads,
the property owners " often do not pay " their zakat of
trade, whereas the zakcLt of animals is collected by the state
itself and may not be so easily escaped. Again, with re-
spect to the zakat of gold and silver, a Hanifite doctor in-
vokes administrative expediency to avoid incommensurate
numbers.

It is hardly surprising that Mohammedan financial dis-
cussion is dialectical and legalistic. As already explained,
Mohammedan financial theory is an integral part of fiqh
or Mohammedan law. Mohammedan law in turn is de-
rived from the revealed sources of the Koran and the Pro-
phetic utterances and conduct (sunnah), and its avowed
object (gayah), as the doctors put it, is "beatitude in the
two worlds." There is a body of revealed truth from which
one must not stray, and to which one must adapt himself
as best he can. Evidently the only element of flexibility in
a situation of this sort lies in reading new meanings into
the old letter, unless it be that the letter itself is ignored,
and this has often been done and is being done. In fact,
the layman at large prefers the latter course and leaves the
task of casuistry to the doctors who are responsible for the
theory and should also be responsible for its salvation.

It may not be amiss to conclude with a few generaliza-
tions as to the characteristics of the three schools that have
most claimed our attention. The Hanifites, at least so far